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I n the past decade ir^brrrBtion literacy has received increasing errphasis in K-12 and postsecondary education, yetthe ir^brrTBtion literacy skill levels of hi^ school and college gaduates condrTue to \^ry 
considerably. This report oorrparEsfincings across a SLfcsetof data collected in three independent research studes focusing on studerTts' conceptions and perceptions of howthey have learned vthat they 
krxjw about iiTfbrTTation literacy. Corrpetency theory, v\hich posits that low-skilled incivicluals insorre krTovJedgedorTBirTS are often tnable to recognize their deficiendes and therefore tend to overEstirrate 
their abilities, is used as the theoretical ftarrevNork in each study. Data on participants' prev/ious experiences with infoiTration literacy instruction was collected through strveys or interviews. A rrajorityof 
students reported that they were largely self-tau^Tt but sorre also reported having received instruction ffomschool library rreda specialists (SLMSs) and, tea lesser degee, ptidic and acaderric librarians. 
Overall, low-perfbiTring students tended to identify peers as soLices of knowledge while proficient students tended to identify SLMSs and teachers as soLices of knowledge. These findngs have irrporfart; 
irrplications for researchers and practitioners in d^eloping irfbrrrBtion literacy instruction for low-perfbrrring students. 


Inbtxkjction 


In the past decade, infbrrration literacy — defined as the ability to access, evaluate, and use infbrTTBtionetiecH\tely and ethically — has received increasing errphasis both in the K-12 and N^Ter-education 
arenas as a corrrerstDriefbr both lifelorrg learning and success inthetwenty-firstcenbjy. Infbrrration Power; Btilcing Partnerships fbr Learning states the rrost influential s^ of infbrrration literacystandarcls in 
the K-12environrrent 'Students trust becorreskillfiJ consurers and producers of I rifbrrration in a range of souces and fbrrrats to thrive personally and econorrically in the oorrrrLnication age" (AASL/AECT 
1996, 2). More recentiy, the Arrerican Association of School Librarians (AASL) has confitrred the corrplexity and irrportariceof ItTfortration literacy ski I Is in its Standards fbrthe21st-CentLiy Learner (AASL 
2006). Nor is the issue strictly one of indvidual success andflifilltrent; accord rg to Infbrrration Literacy Corrpetency Standards fbr Hi^ner Education, the rrost widely used souce fbr standards in the 
postsecondary education envirorrrert "The Lncertain quality and expand rg quatTtity of infbrrration pose large challenges fbr society. The sheer abcndance of infbnration will not in itself create a rrore 
infbrrred dtizenry without a corrpierrentary duster of abilities necessary to use infbrrration effectively" (ACRE 2000). As a resiJt trarty states, accredting agendes, schools, and colleges now indude 
infbrrration literacy as part of the corrpetendes that students shoUd be able to derronstrate. Both Infbnration Power arid the I rfbirration Uteracy Corrpetency Standards were d^teloped by irtbnration 
professionals, and, while enooLiagng integated infbnration literacy instruction across the CLiricULm are aimed largely at school library rrecia spedalists (SLMSs) in the case of the fbnrer and college and 
Lniversity librarians in the case of the latter. Since the introduction of these standards, a veritable cottage industry has gown Lparomd the d^teloprrent of best practices andassessirerttoolsrelatEdto 
infbrrration literacy instructiotrl butsLiprisingly little research has irMdved talking to students atany leve, abouttheir own perceptions of hcwtheyha\te learned what they know about infbrrration literacy and 
howthey prefer to learn newskills. The three studes described belcwaddess that gap inthe literatije byfbcusingontheconceptions and setf-perceptions of college Lndergaduates about irTfbirration 
literacy, the relationship between their self-perceptions and their actual skill l^els, and their affective experience and process when searching fbr infbrrration related to self-generated and irrposed infbirratiorv- 
seekirtg fasks. Each of these studes had sorre overlap inthe kind of data coHected. V^TattbUovts is a presentation and dscussion of a SLfcset of data coHected in those three independent research studes, 
specifically the data related to students' perceptions of howthey have learned what they knew about infbrrration seeking 


SLMSs ha\te respondedtotheAASLandAssodation fbr Educational Cornrurication arid Techriology (AECT) standards by irrplerrenting infbnration literacy instruction in their schools, but they ha\te faced 
challenges in doing so. Eor one thing, state-l^el infbirration literacy standards are often beried within the standards fbr dfferentsLiqect areas (Harris 20CB). For another, the arroert of time SLMSs haveto 
d^dteto instruction \diies considerably, depending on staffing andgade l^tel. A recent national suvey, fbrexatrple, fberdthatthe rredan arroLiTaf time spent per week on instruction by elementary 
school library meda specialists is fifteen hous, fbr rridde school library meda specialists it is ten, and fbr high school meda spedalists it is eight (AASL 2007). 


Research indcates thatSLMSs do rrakea dfference in students' inforration literacy skill le^s. Ina studyofstuderts in a California corrrrLnity college inforrration literacyooLise, SrTall^(20CXi) fbcndthat 
those vtitercarre ftornhi^ schools v\/ith librarians performed much better on both rrid-coLise and final assessments than those students vfoo came ffomhi^ schools wthout librarians. Morec^ter, nurerous 
studes in \^rious states indcate that more time spent on information literacy instruction resdts in hi^ner scores on academic achievement tests (see, for example, the studes stirmarized in Lance and 
Loertscher 2003). Of cotrse, vvliat constitutes information literacy instruction xariesfromschool to school. Ina rtatiorTv/Niide survey of hi^ school library meda specialists, Islamand Memo (2006) fbend that the 
ACRL Information UteracyCorrpetencyStandardtaught most frequentiy was riLrrberfi\e, vtoich inwdxes the ethical use of inforrration (spedfically, proper docLrretTtation of soLices); the skill tau^nt second 
most frequentiy was nurber three, which invel\es the critical valuation of soLices; and the skill tau^nt least frequently was ntirberfoLr, which inverixes the effective use of infoiTTatiom 


Still, despite the fact that rranySLMSs ate ptoMdng infonration literacy itTstruction, sigdficartrTLrrbers of studerts gaduateftomhigh school ill prepared for college. A national SLrxteycorTductedforAchiexte 
dscovered that 40 percetTt of recent high school gaduates who went on to attend col lege felt that they had gaps intheirabilitytodo reseateh, wfth lO percernt reporting large gaps (Peter D. Hart 2005). Among 
college instructors, 59 percerntfeltthat their students were poorly prepared to do research (Peter D. Hart 2005). And a study by the Educational Testing Service (2006)foLnd that of three thousand col lege 
students and ei^T htinded high school students who took the ICT LiteracyAssessnerntCore Level Test only 13 percent scored as inforTration literate. 

Research Framauyork 


The overarching theoretical ffarrework used in all three studes is corrpetency theory. Developed by Kruger and DcmitTg inthefieldof psychdogy, corrpetencytheorysuggests thatindviduals wfth Icwvskill 
levels insorrekrTov/xledgedorrains ate tnlikely to be able to recognize their ov/vndeficietTdes or to recognize corrpetence in others (Kruger and Duming 1999). Such indviduals consistently rate their skill 
levels as 'taetterthan average" and tend not to rev/ise their seif-assessrrents even in the face of ev/idence to tine contrary. One key question of otr research has beenv/vhethercompetencytheory pertains to the 
ebrrainof itnforTTBtion literacy — and, if so, v/vhatmi^ntthe implications be for librarians in developing effective inforTration literacy instruction for lov/v/-skilled itndv/iduals? 

These three studes have also been informed bythe notion of imposed queries, as described by Gross (1995). Irrposed queries ate situations in v/vhich one person is seeking information on behalf of another, 
as is the case v/vith school assigrretrts v/vhere the teacher irrposes the inforrratiomseeking activity on the student Irrposed queries tray be contrasted v/vith self-generated cpieries in v/vhich the inforTration 
seeker is rrotivated by a personal treed or interest as is the case v/vith seeking infonration related to a hobby, health issue, or ptichasing dedsiorr Another cfjestion otr research atterrpted to asnv/vers v/vas 
whether students perceivtedfferent skill sets as reepired in the two dfferetrt kinds of inforrratioir-seekitrg situations — and, if so, v/vhat are tire implications for librarians in developing itTstructionto protroteaird 
reinforce both sets of skills? 


Olt research also has dav/vo on the rrethodologcal fiame/vork prov/ided by Bruce's 1997 study of higher education adriiristrators' conceptions of and experiences v/vith infonration literacy. Using a 
phetrorretrogaphical approach, Bruce conducted itrterviev/vs v/vithadrinistrators to dscover their verying conceptions. The resdts led hertoformdatea relational tradel of information literacy, i.e., one based 
on the relations between people (her irrterviewsdqects) and itrforrration literacy as opposed to a behav/ioral rrodel that etrphasizes a list of attributes. An irrportairt question for research atterrpted to ansv/ver 
was v/vhat are students' conceptions of and experiences v/vith infonration literacy — and, specifically, infbrrration literacy instruction? The ansv/ver to this question has irrportatrt implications for hov/vSLMSs, 
teachers, and adrinistrators develop and irrplerrerrtitrfbrrration literacy itTstruction in the K- 12 env/ironrreirt 

StucVl 

The itritial research project v/vas a pilotstudyof urdergaduatestuderts enrolled in a college-l^el infonration literacy dass at Florida State Uiriversity. The cotrse, 'Infonration and Society," is a \Ateb-based, 
asynchronous class that explores various issues related to living in the Digtal Age includtrg infbrrration literacy, the infbrrration search process, itrtellectual property, infbrrration secuity, identitytheft and 
personal infbrrration rranagerrerrt Studerts in two sections of the class tau^rt over two dfferetrt serresters (fall 2006 and spring 2007) v/vere asked to corrplete a three-part assigrrrent at the begimingofthe 
cotrse befbre they had received inforration literacy itrstructiom The two classes v/vere tau^rt by a doctoral student in infbrrration studes, and, aside fromthe fact that one of the researchers helped in 
developing the cotrse, the tv/vo researchers v/vere trot involved in the two classes inatryv/voy. Students v/vere trot gaded on the assigrrrent per se, butthey received one-third of a credtfbrcorrpleting each 
part Thou^tireassigrtreritv/vos a reqttred part of the dass, participation in the research study v/vos trot Orily those assigrretrts fbr v/vhich inforred consent v/vos gven v/vere atralv^ed in this project and all 
identifying data v/vos terroved fromthe assigrretrts befbre they v/vere analyzed. The assigrretrt v/vas pretested ina prev/ious setrester (spring 2006) and then rmdfied on the basis of the pretest resdts. 

Thefirst part of the assigrretrt asked studetrts to corrplete a self-generated, infbrrratiomseekingtaskin tespotrsetoa personal question or infbrrration problemthey v/vere cuTetrdyfadtrg. Studetrts used a 
worksheet to keep a record of their expectations about the assigrretrt the steps they took in seekdtrg infarration, the search tools they used, the sotrees they consdted, atrd their evaluation of the 
experience. The second part of the assigrreirt asked studetrts to corrplete an irrposed irrfbrrratiotr-seekitrgtask. Specifically, studetrts v/vere asked to fitrd six sotrees (two V\feb sotrees, two sotrees from an 
electronic database, atrd two prirrt sotrees) on a topic fromthe cotrse syllabtis (such as irfbnration sectrity, iderrtity theft dov/voloacitrg rrttsic, etc.) atrd to corrpile a bibliography of those sotrees usitrg 
Atrerican Psychologcal /Association (APA) citation fbmat Students useda v/vorksheetto keepa record of their expectations about the assigrrrert the steps they took in seekdtrg itrfbrrratiorr, the search tools 
th^used, the sotrees they consdted, atrd their evaluation of the experience. The third partoftheassigrrretrtaskedstuderrts to respond to a series of questiotrs desigred to elicit their vis/vs of their 



infbrrration-seeking skills and experiences. One question on part three asked, 'Please describe any Instruction you've had in howto use the library or search tor infbrrration online?" Students v\ereg\en a list 
of eleven choices and the/ were asked to select all that apply 

1. library instruction In the school rrecia certer 

2. library instruction In the classroom 

3. library instruction In a college or university library 

4. corrputer I iteracy dass 

5. helped by a parent 

& helped by a librarian in a school rreda center 
7. helped by a librarian in a piJdic library 
a helped by a librarian in a college or university library 

9. helped by a peer (dassnate or friend) 

10. taught rr^setf 

11. other (please describe). 

Rncfn^ 

Fromthe two classes, 27 (51 percent) out of 53 students chose to partidpete in the study. Mcstofthese were juniors or seniors, and all were taking the dass as anelectixe. Beyond that no adcitiornal 
derrogaphic data were coHeded. Althou^ no objecti\e, standandzed instrunernt was used to rneasue infiomation literacy skills, resiJts on parts 1 and 2 of the assignment — a self-generated irnfbrrTBtior> 
seeking task and an imposed irnlbmrBtior>seel<irngtask — suggest that rrarny of these students haddefidts in their skills. In general, students consiJted mJtiplesouces only when explicitly instructed to do so, 
as was the case with the imposed taskc vyth the setf-generated task, they relied heavily on \Afeb search erngnes — and often went no futher. Twerty (74 percernt) used a \Afeb search engne, and 12 (44 
percernt) of those used nothing else. Typically, for the self-generated task, the sole criterion studerts used in evaluating a souce was relevance, i.e, whetheror not it answered their questiron or related to their 
topic. Twenty-three (85 percent) iderntified that as a criterion, whileonly 5 (19 percernt) rrerTtioned authorityor reliability as a criterion they corTsidered. By corrparison, for the irrposed query, 22 (82 percernt) 
iderTtified reliance as a criterion they used, while 16(59 percernt) rrerTtiorTed authorityor reliability. Butfbrthe irrposed task other kinds of defiderncies were observed. Ten (40 percernt) <ofthe25studerTts who 
SLtrritled the bibliogapFty had trorJdefrncirTg the reqijsitenurbers of souce types — two \Ateb souces, two database souces, and two prirtsouces. Yet of these lO students, 7 (70 percent) reported being 
satisfied or very satisfied with their perfbtTTBrTce on the taskq 2 (20 percent) saidthatthey were not sue, and only 1 (lO percent) reported being dssatisfied. All ofthe25studerts rrade sigificart; errors in 
putting their souces in correct APAfonrat Errors included not putting the list of souces in alphabdical tDrder and not using correct dtationfbrrTBtfbrVNteb, electronic database, and prirt; souces. Yet 19 (76 
percernt) stijdents reported being either satisfied or very satisfied with their perfbrrTBnce while 3 (12 percent) were ursue and only 2 (8 perrcerrt) were dssatisfied. 

The rrost frequent answer to the question, 'Please describe any instruction you've had in howto use the library or search for inforTration online" was 'taught rrysetf” (16, or 59 percent). The second rrost 
frequent response was 'borrputEr literacy dass" (15, or 56 percent). A nunioer of students indcatedthatthey had received instruction in a class of sorre type. Eight (30 pencent) reported having received 
irTstruction in the library rreda center, while 9 (33 perrcent) reported having received instruction in an acaderric Iibraryand9 (33 percent) in a regJar (nonlibrary) class. 

Other than 'feelf,"the nonlibrarians iderntified as having prcivided help in the studertts' leairiirTgof irdbrrration literacy skills included peers (dassnetes and friends) (lO, or 37 percent) and parerts (3, or 11 
percernt). Librarians were also identified as ha\/ing provided assistance. Five (19 percernt) studerts reported hav/ing learned inforTration literacy skills ffoma library rreda spedalist 5 (19 percerrt) ffoma pddic 
librarian, arrd4(15 percent) ffoman acaderric librariam Given the option of selecting 'bther"anddescribing what that might have been, no stiudents chose this arnswer. Thefindngs are surtrarized in table 1 . 

In a corrpletely open-ended question, stiudents v/vere asked to share their reason for enrolling inthecouse Although a variety of responses were gven, indudng the converience of taking an online couse 
and needng an elective, rrost students by far focused on what they thou^rt they rri^rt learn ffomthe couse. Fifteen students (56 percent) stated that they v/vanted to expand their knowledge base, and 14(52 
percertt) said that they enrolled In the couse because they v/vere irrterested In the scbject natter. Eleven (41 percent) feftthatthe couse v/voiJd be beneficial totheirfutue career and success. Only 4 (15 
percent) said that they took the couse specifically because they hoped to Irrptcive their research skills. 

StucV2 

In the second research study, first-serrester college ffeshtren at Florida State University v/vere recruted to take the I rTfbmation Literacy Test (ILT), a \Afeb-based, 60-rtem mJtiple-chdcetestd^eloped by 
researchers atj arres Madson University (Vyseetal. n.d.). Studerts were recrutedthrou^ane-rrail solicitation ffomthe tiop 25 percert and the bottom25 percertofthe incorring class, based on 
adrissions criteria — hi^ school gade pdrt average and standardzedadrisslorTS test score (either the ACT score of the acjusted SAT score). The irtertionv/VBS totryto recrut high acaderric achievers and 
lcw(er) acaderric achi^ers, althou^ the researchers held no preconception that pr^ous acaderric achieverrert; wodd necessarilyconespondto perfonrance l^el on the ILT. 


The ILT VJBS selected as the infbrrration literacy assessment instn-mmt because it focuses on infonration literacy, ratherthan on infoiTTBtion and corrputer literacy, and is basedontbu" ofthefix^ Infomration 
Literacy Corrpetency Standards (ACRL2CXXD). Standards 'The irTforrration literate studert indvidually or as a rrerrber of a gocp uses irforrration effectively to accorrplish a spedfic pcrpose," is not 
assessed. The ILT provides indvidual, rather than aggegate, scores, has been \alidated and tested for rel lability, and has been adopted by a r»jTtier of other Lriversities (Carreron, \A^se, and Lottridge 
2007). Inadcition, the adrinistrators of the ILT are able to provide a resporBetirre analysis per question per student vtoich th^ can then corrpare to benchrrark response times to deterrrinevxhether each 
student is spendriga reasonable arroLnt of tirre on each question to be considered gving reasonable effort The developers of the ILT define three skill l^els on the basis of the score: 54(90 percent) or 
hi^ner is corEidered acK^nced, 39 to 53 (65 percent to 88 percent) is proficient and 38 (63 percent) or lower is nonproficient (Wseetal. nd). 

Fifty-one students responded to the e-rrai I solicitation and ageed to participate in the study. All partidpants were provided corrpensation inthefbrmof gift cards to the Lriversity bookstore. As an added 
incentixetotrytodo well on the ILT, students who scored in the top 15 percent x/xereeligble for a lottery to receix^oneoffbcr adcitional gft cards. Partidpants took: a brief tAfeb-basedsux^y before taking the 
ILT and another brief scrx^y after taking the test Thepre-ILT sltv^ included the question, 'How hax^ you learned what you know about findng InforrrBtion (either in a library on the Internet or by other 
rreans)?" Students x/xere presented \/xithei^Tt predefined answers andx/xere instructed to check all that apply 

T library instruction in the school library rreda center 

2. library instruction in the classroom 

3. helped by a parent 

4. helped by librarian in a pctilic library 

5. helped by a librarian in a college or Lrixersity library (includes I ibrarytoLr or gocp instruction) 

& helped by a dasstrate or friend 

7. taught rryseff 

8. library instruction prox/ided duing FSU orientation 

Anadcitional question asked students to 'please describe any other x/xays that you haxe learned to use the library or to find infomration. "All project irEticrrerits x/xere actririistered in a proctoredenx/ironrrentat 
the University's Center for Assessment and Testing 

Rncfn^ 

Of the 51 students x/xho partidpated in the study 34(67 percent) carre fromthe top 25 percent of the dass (based on acbrissions criteria) and 17 (33 percent) fiomthe bottom25 percent There x/xere 37 (73 
percent) ferrales and 14 (27 percent) rrales. All x/xere eighteen or nineteen years of age.2 

One (2 percent) student scored as adx^nced on the ILT, 27 (53 percent) scored as proficiert and 23 (45 percent) scored as nonproficient Of the 34 students fiomthe top quartile of their acbrissions class, 9 
(26 percent) scored as nonproficient of the 17 students fromthe bottomquartile, 13 (76 percent) scored as nonprofident In bothquartiles, those x/xho scored as nonproficient geatiycxerestirrated their skills 
levels both In predctions they rrade before taking the ILT and in predctiors they rrade irrrredately after taking the test In contrast students x/xho scored as proficient prcMded both pre- and posttest 
estirrates that x/xere much closertotheiractual scores on the test 

In the pretest SLTxey, students x/xere asked howthey had learned x/xhat they know about fincing inforTration, x/xhether ina library, online, or by other means, and theyx/xereallox/xed to provide mJtipleansx/xers. 
Oxerall, 38 (74 percent) reported that they x/xere self-tau^nt 21 (41 percent) thatthey had learned from peers, and 15 (28 percent) thatthey had learned from parents. Tx/xenty (39 percent) indcated that they 
had been helped by a librarian in a public library, x/xhile 12 (24percert) stated that they had been helped by a librarian ina collegeorLniversity library. IntenrE offonral instruction, 23 (45 percent) students 
had receixed instruction ina library rreda center, 13 (26 percent) ina nonlibrary classroom and lO (20 percent) cLringthe Lnixersltys orierTtation sessions. I n the 'fcther" category, studerts rrertioned hax/ing 
received instruction throu^x/xorking ina library, getting helpfioma stranger ina library, and partidpating ina spedal progamattheLnixersity. 

V\hen the responses are brolton out aocondng to level of proficietTcy (proficiert vs. nonprofidert), sorre dfferences become oLmous. Bothgocps reported that they are self-taught x/xtth 20 (71 percent) of the 
profidert studerts selecting that ansx/xer and 18 (78 percent) of the nonprofidert studerts selecting it Seven (25 percert) profidert studerts stated that they had been helped by parerts, x/xhile 8 (35 percert) 
rTonpnofidert studerts had receixed parertal help S^en (25 percert) profidert studerts had receix^d help fiom peers, x/xhile 14(61 percert) of rronproficlert studerts said that they had. Twelve (43 percert) 
pnofidert studerts had receix/ed helpfioma librarian ina pctilic library; slightly fewer (8, or 35 percert) nonprofidert studerts had. Relatixely few studerts in each goLp indcated hax/ing received helpfioma 
coHegeorLitversity librarian, with 6(21 percert) of the profidert studerts selecting that ansx/xer and 6(26 percert) ofthe nonprofidert studerts selecting it IntenrE offonral Instiuction, geater dfferences 
x/xere seen. Fifteen (54 percert) ofthe profidert studerts indcated thatthey had receixed instruction ina library rreda center, x/xhile only 8 (35 percert) ofthe nonprofidert studerts said that they had. 

Sirrilariy, lO (36 percert) ofthe profidert studerts reported hax/ing received such instruction in a nonlibrary classioom x/xhileonly 3 (13 percert) of the rorrpofidert studerts had. RelativelyfewineachgoLp 
had receixed inforTration literacy instruction cLring the Lniversitys oriertation (5, or IS percert of proficiert studerts and 5, or 22 percert of noTTprofidert studerts). The findngs are SLrrrrarized in table 2 . 


StucV3 


The third study also Ibcused on college freshmen at Florida State University, but tnlitestudy 2, vvhich focused on freshrTenatthe\erybegnningoftheir college career, study 3 focused on fteshrren at or 
nearthe end of their first year. Tvverty students v\ere recrLitedthrou^ane-rrail solicitation to participate in interviev^s and to take the I LT. Thee-rrail \nss sent to the top lO percent and the bottom lO percent 
of the fieshrTBn class, based on actrissicrB criteria (hi^ school gade poirnt a\erage and ACT oracjustedSAT score). As v\ith study 2, the intention v\es to try to recrcit both studernts wth profiderTt 
irTfbrTTBtion literacy skill l^els and students v\ith nonprofident skill l»^s. Students v\ere g\en a gift card to the Lniversity bookstore as corrpenBationfbrpartidpating in the irterview and v\ereg\en another 
gift card after taking the I LT. As anadded irTcerTtix^totrytodo v\ell onthe ILT, students v\ho scored inthetoplS percentv\erebeeligblefbra lottery to receive one of two addtional gft cards. 

The research consisted of serristiuctued intervie/\s v\ith each student lasting anywhere fiom45 to 60 rrinutes. Each interview was recorded and later transcribed by a gaduate research assistant Both 
researchers were present dtring the interviews, with one asking the questions and the other taking notes. Thepcrposeofthe interviews was to deterrrine students' conceptions of and experiences with 
irTfbrrrBtion seekdtog arid irifbrrTation literacy, inducing with irrposed and self-generated irTfbrrTation-seeking tasks. Dtring the cotise of the interviews, studerots were asked, 'Hew have you learned what you 
kroow/aboutfincing and usirog infbrrTBtion?"Students were also asted, 'If you wanted to learn a newskill related to fincing and using infbrrTBtion, howwotid you prefer to learn it?" Each studerotpartidpated in 
the interview/first and then, typically within one week, tooktheILT atthe University's Centerfior^ssessrrentandTesting. 

Each researcher coded the interviews and then corrpared codng. Analysis used the constant corrparatix^ method. Test acirinistrators provided I LT scores and also a response tirre analysis for each question 
and each student 


Rncfn^ 

C3fthetwerty participants in the study, 17 (85 percent) represented the top lO percent of their class while 3 (15 percent) represerted the bottom lO percent (based on acirissions criteria). There were 15 (75 
percent) ferrales and 5 (25 percent) rrales, and alrrost all were ei^oteen or nineteen years of age. A variety of rrajors was represented, inducing STEM, busiroess/econcrrics, herranities, and rrusic; one 
student was Lndedded. Overall, this gotp of studernts proved to be corrpetent in their infonration literacy skill l^^s. One student (5 percent) scored as adxanced, one (5 percernt) as nonproficient and the 
rerrainder (IS, or 90 percent) as proficient3 

In the interviews, students indcateda lack of farriliarity with the term'fnfbtTration literacy') n^^rtheless, the way they described their irfiotTraticn-seeking process suggested that they were aware of the key 
aspects ofthe concept as defined by infbrrration professionals. Many of them fbrexarrple, dscussed the irrportance of cnderstancing the topic, iderntifying and locating relevant socrces, ^aluating those 
soLices, ard using those souces to create a product (such as a research paper), rrake a decision, or si rrply satisfy ccriosity. Overall, students described irTfbrrration seeking intenrE of learning and thinking 
ratherthan mastery of corrputer or library skills. Eorthem success was defined as findngwhatthey needed to know/. Almost all ofthe students were confidert; in their infbrmatiomseekirTg skills, although they 
dd not feel thatthey wereparticdariy cnique. S^eral students explainedthatthey were like most people of their generation: Th^ had gown up using computers and were therefore comfortable findng 
irTfbrrration 

vynen asked howthey had learned what they knew aboutfindng information students reported both formal and infbrrral irrstruction S^en (35 percerrt) indcated thatthey had had a library class, andorre (5 
percerrt) rrentiorTed atterrdng a library termpaper clinic. Six (30 percent) studerrts referred spedfically to learning about irTfbrrration seekirrg in a library meda center, and 5 (25 percerrt) ofthose 6 recalled the 
library meda cerrter experience havirrg occLrreddLringtheirtirTe in eiemerTtary school. Three (15 percerrt) mentioned havirrg received irrstruction in a college library. Norre spedfically mertiorTed havirtg 
received irrstruction in a prJdic library. Studerrts also merrtiorred havirrg received irrstruction fiomteachers in howto firrd irrfbrrration Thirteen (65 percerrt) studerrts oxerall iderrtified teachers as souces of 
irrfbrmation literacy irrstruction Some studerrts iderrtified teachers atspedfic levels (with some studerrts iderrtifyirrg morethanorre l^el). Ei\e (25 percerrt) stated that they received irrfbrrTation literacy 
irrstructionfiomteachers in elerrerrtary school, 6(30 percerrt) mrerrtiorred hgh school teachers, arrd 3 (15 percerrt) merrtiorred oollege teachers. Irrterestirrgly, rrorre merrtiorred mtddeschorol teachers. 

Studerrts also described irrfbrmal souces of irrfbrmBtion literacy irrstruction. Ei^nt (40 percerrt) iderrtified parerrts as souces of suchtrairrirrg, with six (30 percerrt) of these iderrtifyingtheir mothers as souces. 
Three (15 percerrt) iderrtified other family members, of which 2 (lO percerrt) iderrtified brothers. Eou"(20 percerrt) statedthatthey had learned abroutfirreirrg irTfbrrTation fromfrierrds, whileorriy 2 (10 percerrt) 
said that they had been irrstructed irrfbrmBlIy by librariarrs. Notsrjprisirrgly, 17 (85 percert) described themselves as self-taught arrd 4 (20 percerrt) merrtiorred spedfically that betoause they gew ip with the 
Irrtemet leamirrgaboutfirrcirrg irrfbrmationcamerratiuallytothem 

VUren asked howthey woJd prefer to learn new irrfbmatiomseekirrg skills, orre (5 percerrt) studerrt stated that he or she wotJd liketotakea class in the library; 4(20 percerrt) said that they wotJd like to learn 
in a regJar(rrorrlibrary) classroom Orly 2 (lO percerrt) studerrts preferred to learn froman online tutorial, while 13 (65 percerrt) said that they wuJd like to learn in a orre-omorre, face-tr>face situation with 
someorre who already has the skills. Such people irrcluded librariarrs, teachers, relatives, arrd friends. The orre-omorre situation offers s^eral advarrtages that studerrts merrtiorred: Itfadlitates the asking of 
questiorrs (4, or 20 percerrt), allov/vs fbr hands-on practice (3, or 15 percerrt), arrd prevides a comfbrtable atrmsphere in which to learn (2, or lO percerrt). Three (15 percerrt) people stated explicitiy that leamirrg 
ftoma friend was easier than leamirrg friomsomerorre who rrrght be corrsidered more of an authority figue. Thefirreirrgs are suTTrarized in table 3 . 


□scLEsion 


The students in the three studes demonstrated \^rying le^tels of praficiency in infotTration literacy, yet alrrcstLriifotTrly reported corifiderTce in their abilities to find and use infbnTBtion. Thejcniors and seniors 
in study 1, fbrexarrple, expressed satisfaction wth their perfotTrance on an irrposed query, yetrranyofOtomhadcifficUty locating the specified sotrce types and in creating a bibliogaphy in correct APA 
citation fbtTTat Sirrilarly, nearly half (45 percent) ofthefteshrren in study 2 scored in the nonproficient range on the I LT, althou^ they predcted (both before and after taking the test) thattheir scores vtoUd 
be mjch higher. Thefieshrren in study3 also expressed confidence in their infbrrration literacy skills, and in their case their seff-assessrrents prcAted to be acctrate on the basis of their scores on the I LT. In 
general, these studies suggestthat intenrs of infbrrration literacy, confidence is nota reliable precictor of corrpetence. These resiJts stpiportthe basic ten^ of corrpetency theory, i n that those v\ho 
demonstrated nonproficiencytended to geatJycNterestirrate their perfiotTrance on either an irrposed query or the ILT. By oorrparisan, those vtoo scored as profidetrtonthe ILT expressed confidence in their 
abilities but dd not belieue that they had an tnusuallyhi^ skill l^el. These resUts also raisethe question of hcwv library rrecia spedalists (and other librariarTs) can mostefiectivelyacicless the instructional 
needs of low perfbmers v\ho most likely do not recogrize that they need irrstruction. 

In all three studes, studerrts reported having received instruction in a library rreda center or ftoma SLMS. Appraxirrately one-third (30 percerrt) of the students instudes 1 and 3 identified an SLMS as a 
soLice of their irrfbrrration literacy knowledge, while nearly half (45 percerrt) of the studerrts In study 2 dd. Moreover, 54 percerrt of the studerrts who scored as profidetrtonthe ILT In study 2 reported having 
received instruction frorrran SLMS (as corrpared to 35 percerrt of the studerrts who scored as norrprofiderrt). One rright expect that rnore studerrts wcxJd have iderrtified SLMS's as a sotjce of their irrfbrrration 
literacy knowledge, g\en the geat errphasis placed on inforration I iteracyoorrpeterrce over the past decade. It rray be that sorrre studerrts sirrply do not rerrerTberitrstruction that they, infect dd receirte. If 
that is the case, biow^ter, it suggests perhaps that the irrstruction rrade little inpression on therrr But as other studes ha\te shown (fbrexarrple, Harris 2003), it is also the case that the enphasis placed on 
irrfbrrrration literacy irstructionx^ries corrsiderablyftorTrdstricttodstrict arid even frorrrschool toschool becauseofa nLrrberoffectors, irrcludrrg budgets, staffing, and adrrnistratixte support 

Pddic andacaderric librariarrs were also iderrtified as sotices of irrfbrrration literacy krrowledge, althou^ in both cases to a lesser exterrtthan SLMS's. Studerrts in study 2 had been on carrpus less than one 
rrorth and therefbre had had little opportunity to irrteractwithacaderTic librariarrs; studerrts in study 3 were rrastlysecorrd-semEsterfteshrTerr, but they reported little interaction with acaderrrc librariarrs (only 
15 percent). Bycorrparison, the juniors and seniors in study 1 reported rrore irrteraction with acaderrrc librariarrs (33 percerrt). The results suggestthat if the studerrts in these studes dd not receive 
irrfbrrration literacy irrstruction ftorrrSLMS's atthe K-12 level, they were rro rroe likely to receive such irrstruction fiomarrothertype of librarian 

Of the three study goups, the studerrts in study 2 rrostfiequerrtiy identified librariarrs as sources of infarration literacy irrstruction Forty-five percerrt stated thatthey had received irrstrujction froman SLMS, 39 
percerrt from a public librarian and 24 percerrt from an acaderrrc librarian (It should be noted that freshmen who attend the unixersity's orientation are provided xwith some library instruction atthat time.) In 
corrparison aborjtorre-third of the studerrts in study 1 had receixted irrstruction froman SLMS and aborjtorre-third froman acadetric librarian, butonlyone-fiftirframa public librarian. Among the partid parts in 
study 3, orty 15 percerrt had receixted instruction froman acaderrrc librarian, and rrorre specifically iderrtified a public librarian as a source of irrstruction \Althin the two studerrt pcpulatiorrs in study 2 (proficierrt 
and rronproficierrt), the orty appreciable dfference between the two goups in terrrE of type of librarian providrrg irrstruction occurred arrrong the SLMS's. Arrrorrg the proficierrt studerrts, oxer half had receixed 
irrstruction froman SLMS, while among the norrprofiderrt orty about: orre-third had. 

A nurrber of studerrts in all three studes identified teachers and professors as sources of irrfbrrration literacy krrowledge. Resporrses ranged from appraxirrately orre-fburth in study 2 to orre-third arrd two-thirds 
instudes 1 arrd 3 respectively. Ore rri^rt sunrise that teachers x/xho irrcludea research paper (or preserrtation) as part of a couise also prcMdesorre irrstruction in the research process. Norre of the studes 
atterrpted to identify \/xhether librarians arrd teachers (at arty lovel) xworked cdlaboratixely in developing arrd del ixering irrfbrrration literacy instruction arrd, inarrycase, such cdlaboration rri^rt not haxte been 
read ly apparerrt to studerrts. 

The studerrts across all three studes iderrtified x^rious irrfbrrral means by which they had learrred irrfbrrration literacyskills. Byferthe method rrostfiequierrtly rrerrtiorred by studerrts \/xas that they x/xere'feelf- 
teu^rt"xwith 59 percerrt in study 1, 74 percerrt in study 2, arrd 85 percerrt in study 3. Based on the research literatuie (fbrexarrple, Harris 2003), it is clear that irrfbrrration literacy irrstruction is not untfbrrriy 
prox/ided in K-12 education. However, \/xhilea rrajority of studerrts reported that they \/xereself-teu^rt the data x/xecdlected does not indcate that studerrts received no other kind of irrstruction linfect as 
dscussed aboxte, a nurrber of them reported receix/ing irrstruction from librariarrs arrd teachers. Arrorrg the rrore irrfbrrral kinds of irrstruction sources were peers arrd parerrts. Irrterestin^y, studerrts in study 3, 
all butorreofx/xhomsccrredas proficierrt on the ILT, iderrtified self (85 percerrt) arrd parerrts (40 percerrt) as sources of infarration literacy knowledge more ffequerrtiy than dd the studerrts in the other two 
studes. By the same token, the studerrts in study 3 iderrtified peers (20 percerrt) as sources of krrowledge orly half as fiequerrUy as dd the studerrts instudes land 2. Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that the 
studerrts in study 3 stated that they xwodd prefer to learn new skills in a orre-or>orre situation x/xhere they felt corrfbrteble to ask qujestiorrs arrd where they were gxen the opportunity fbr hands-on practice. 


Unritelions 


The relatixtelysrrall nurrber of studerrts in each of the studes described here rrearrs that the firrdrrgs are not gerreralizable to the population of cdlege studerrts overall. Inaddtiorr, the partid parrts xwere all 
studerrts at a Research I state university \with a cotrpeHtixteadrrssiorrs process. All of the studerts therefbre derrmstiated acaderrrc achiextetrerrt in hi^ school arrd on standardzed adrrssions tests. These 



students fell wthi n a feiriynaircwv range oracaderricallysuccessfUly students and camot be considered represenfeti\^of other kinds of college students. Students in corrrrLnity col leges, fbrexarrple, v«th 
open-access acbrissions policies represent a rruch wder range of acaderric backgoLrids and abilities. Finally, eachofthestudes described here depended on the self-reporting of rerrerrbered instruction. 
Thus participarts' responses aresLiqjecttothe lirrifetirons of possibly inaccLraterrerrories and selecti\^ self-reporting. 


lirplicaiionB Ibr Research and nactiGe 


Thefincings fiomthese three studes, thou^ notgeneralizable, neuertheless suggest irrplications for both research and practice. For rone thing, corrpetency theory prcMdes a potertially usetU vvayfbrSLMSs 
and other educators to analyze and adciess the needs of Icwv-skilled studerts. The problem vtith desigTing effective instruction nay be partly one of rroti\^on, as others have suggested (see, for exarrple. 
Snail 1996, 1999). Motivation often iri^xes cotTvirtoirig stodernts thatsorriethirig is of valire arid providrag a teingible revtorclfbrrTBStery of skill or corterti Butitnayalsobethatthelackofrrati\ationonthe 
part of low-ski lied studernts sterTE not fromtheirfeilLje to recogize the \alue of strong inforaation literacy skills, but rather fiomtheirfeilLje (or their inability) to recognize that they have a need to irrprt>^ their 
own skill levels. To design interventions for these students, this lack of awareness nast be taken into consideration and addessect then, perhaps, dfective rrotivational strateges can be integated into 
interventions. More research is needed to understand the dfferernces between proficient and nonprofident students (see Gross and Latham 2007 for a fU I dsrojssionofthedfferences between the profident 
and nonprofident students in study 2). Research bijldngonthe prelirrinary restJts of these three studes is also needed to understand rrorefiJIythe Implications of this workfbr designing effective infbrrrBtion 
literacy instruction. 

The findngs fiomthese three studes also suggest that students do in feet recall receiving instruction fiomSUMSs and other librarians in irrproving infbrrrBtion literacy skills, althou^ perhaps not In the 
nurbers we woiJd like to see It tray be that as has been suggested by several researchers (see, for exarrple, Buhanna and J ensen 2006, Carr and Rocknan 2003, Ercegovac 2003, and Nutefell 2001), 
irore collaboration among SLMSs, piJdic librarians, arndacaderric librarians can help to provide a consistent ptogamof instruction to students in various library environtrents. By the sarre taken, rrore 
crallaboration between SLMSs and teachers can lead to positive and oonsistetrt reitTforcerrerTt of what is beitrg learned both in the library rreda certer arrd in the classroom Moreover, a new conception of 
itrfbrrrBtion literacy rray be needed, one based on students' experierrees with itrfbrrrBtion and infbrrrBtion seeking rather than what Maepherson (2004) calls 'bn infbrrrBtiotrptocessing rrodel" based on 
fbllcwing dscrete steps in a procedue (cited in Budd 2006). Such research rri^Ttfekea phenorrenogaphic approach, one fbcused on ccnceptions and perceptions rather than fbrmJaiccorrpetencies, 
fbllcwing, fbrexarrple, the work of Bruce (1997) with college ackrinisbators and that of Maybee (2006, 2007) and Budd (2006) with college undergaduates. Incorporating student comeptions arc! perceptions 
Irto infbrrrBtion literacy instruction rrightallcwvSLMSs, other librarians, andothereducators to rrore effectively adciess the irfonraton literacy needs of all studerts. Clearly futue research is needed arrong 
K-12 studerts to irTfbrmbest practices fbrirTfbrrrBtcin literacy instruction and to ensue that studerts at each l^tel are prepared to advatTce to the next level, to be successfiJ acaderrically, and to be lifelong 
learners. 
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Notes 

T Sorreexarrples of such assessment tools itTdude Educational Testing Service's iSkdIls, PrpjectSAILS's Standarcized Assessment of InfbrrrBtion LiteracySkills, and J anes Madson University's I rlbrrTBtion 
Uteracy Test (dscussed in the text). 

2. Corrplete findngs ficmStuclyTwo are dscussed in Gross and Latham20O7. 

3. Corrplete findngs fromStudy Three are dscussed in Gross and Latham2CX)6 
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TaUeLStudy 1: Student Perceptions of Information Literacy Instruction 

l^tens of insbuction 

Freqiency 

(N=27) 

Self 

16 

(59%) 

Computer literacy class 

15 

(56%) 

Peers 

10 

(37%) 

Academic library 

9 

(33%) 

Non-library classroom 

9 

(33%) 

Library media center 

8 

(30%) 

Public library 

5 

(19%) 

Parents 

3 

(11%) 


TaUeZ Study Two: Student Perceptions of Information Literacy Instruction by Proficiency Level 


IvfearE of Onsbictian 

Requency Noiipraiiciert 

Frequency Roiidert 

Total 


(N=2?) 

(N=2E) 

Frequency 

(N=51) 

Self 

18 

20 

38 


(78%) 

(71%) 

(74%) 

Library media center 

8 

15 

23 


(35%) 

(54%) 

(45%) 

Peers 

14 

7 

21 


(61%) 

(25%) 

(41%) 

Public library 

8 

12 

20 


(35%) 

(43%) 

(39%) 

Parents 

8 

7 

15 


(35%) 

(25%) 

(28%) 
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TaUei study Three: Student Perceptions of Information Literacy Instruction 




l^tens of IrEbidian 

Ftequetxy 

(N=20) 

Seif 

17 

(85%) 

Non-iibrary ciassroom 

13 

(65%) 

Parents 

8 

(40%) 

Library ciass 

8 

(40%) 

Library media center 

6 

(30%) 

Peers 

4 

(20%) 

Academic iibrary 

3 

(15%) 

University orientation 

1 

(5%) 

Pubiic iibrary 

0 

(0%) 
































